ON  EDUCATION

written. To see Lear and Gloucester, Edmund and Regan,
Cordelia and Kent as their creator saw them is to share
his vision of human good and evil, and to know what he
thought first-rate; that in itself is a great education of
character. Anyone steeped so deeply in Shakespeare as
to absorb him can safely read Wycherley or Don Juan> if
he wishes to read them. He will have a standard by which
to choose and to reject.

The first-rate in human nature and conduct is present
abundantly in history and literature, and we have only to
look to see it there. But a further problem arises. Good
and bad, corn and tares, grow indiscriminately in these
fields. Attila, Caesar Borgia, Richelieu, Frederick the
Great, Hitler are in a sense great men; Villon, Boccaccio,
the Restoration dramatists are in their way first-rate: yet
it is not this kind of excellence that we are seeking, nor
should we exhibit as ideals of character and conduct
Richelieu and Wolsey, or Heine, Stendhal and Byron,
great though they are. Literature and history, like life
itself, are a chaos of good and evil, and the evil is mixed
with the good. Anyone plunged into this chaos runs great
risks* At worst, he may be attracted, infected and cor-
rupted by wrong or false ideals; at least he will be confused
and drawn insensibly different ways, growing up with
a dissociated personality which lacks unity of spiritual
standards and values. The more sensitive and imaginative
the character, the greater the danger. That is why
Augustine, master of thought and passionate lover of
poetry as he was, breaks out into a denunciation of educa-
tion : c Woe to thee, stream of human tradition! Who can
resist thee? How long wilt thou sweep away the sons of
Eve into that vast and stormy sea, which scarcely those,
who have embarked on the Cross can sail safely?' And
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